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part when the political unification of Russia became an accom-
plished fact and national representation passed from the highest
ecclesiastical authority to the newly established secular power. Not-
withstanding this, the church remained independent because the
secular authority found its sanction necessary, and in return secured
for it the ancient rights of its own jurisdiction and administration.
The most significant result of the alliance between state and church
was an exaltation of both by means of a religious-political theory,
which sanctioned the national Russian power and placed it under
the protection of a national religion. The state derived every benefit
from this alliance, and at the same time preserved full freedom of
action towards its ally.
Soon the state was forced to attack some of the national peculiar-
ities of the Russian church to which in earlier days it had given its
special protection. In the sixteenth century the consciousness of its
national distinctiveness was the Russian church's chief source of
strength, and from it emanated the proud belief in the world mis-
sion of Russian Orthodoxy, while in the seventeenth century this
sense of distinctiveness was admitted to be a deviation from the
right path. Efforts were made to prove that the supposed antiquity
of the Russian church was, in fact, of recent origin, and what was
regarded by the zealots of the national faith as an unforgivable in-
novation was in reality the ancient tradition. The representatives
of the Russian church, who honestly believed that they had been
preserving tradition, found themselves suspected of practising re-
ligious improvisation, the results of which were condemned. The
Russian church was forced to disprove that which it had considered
the most significant part of the national faiths and this abrupt
separation from the old belief proved to be fatal to the official
church. Within its fold there remained the small minority who
had outgrown the old faith, and all those indifferent to religion,
while the rest remained true to the old faith, so that the church's
victory was followed by the loss of many members. The withdrawal
of the zealots of antiquity had weakened the religious fervor of
those remaining in the fold of the church just at a time when its
former ally, the state, had reached the highest development of its
power.
The results were soon obvious. With internal dissension, de-